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EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK, OCTOBER 1950 


Educators returning to their tasks this fall face serious 
challenges indeed. The spirit of free inquiry, criticism, and 
critical examination have characterized the progress of 
Western civilization. Liberalism, as a way of life, has from 
the beginning been almost synonymous with this growth of 
the experimental scientific emphasis. 

Perhaps for the first time in American history we have 
become so defensive about ideologies and ideas that the spir- 
it of free inquiry and examination are seriously threatened. 

One who seriously examines the world scene cannot help 
but be impressed by the fact that social changes have to be 
effected on a large scale in most areas of the world to pre- 
vent revolutions by violence. The alternative is social change 
which is directed by the educational process. If the threats 
to education in this country offer any criteria for the world 
as a whole, the resources in our armament are sterile in- 
deed. America today faces the challenge of providing a 
world leadership to defeat totalitarianism of the Stalinist 
Russia variety. The defeat of such forces, however, cannot 
be accomplished by the regression from the liberal forward 
position which has characterized leading educational 
thought for the past two centuries. Nor can it be accom- 
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plished by abdicating the responsibility for social change to 
the communists. 

As we meet. our classes this fall it is with the realization 
that reaction is riding “herd on,” and that every effort pos- 
sible is being made to smear everything that is liberal with 
the brush of Marx. In New York City, for instance, liberal 
groups have abdicated the responsibility of protesting police 
brutality because the “Reds” are trying to make capital of 
it. Agitation for better housing, better school condition, bet- 
ter mental health facilities, and, in some instances, better 
working conditions have met with similar fates. This abdi- 
cation of social responsibility is the surest path toward 
Communism for it plays right into the hands of the Com- 
munist group. It takes a lot of maturity to keep from feel- 
ing insecure when infiltration is revealed in high govern- 
ment circles, but educators today have a yeoman’s part to 
play in saving America from mass hysteria that could well 
cause her to lose everything she’s fighting for in this new 
type of ideological warfare. 

DAN W. DODSON 








SCIENCE AND EDUCATION* 
Don J. Hager 


Few men would challenge the statement that all human 
societies and their institutions function within a matrix of 
transcendental values (sacred and secular) which provide 
those meanings and motivations necessary for societal sur- 
vival. The observation that man derives meaning and pur- 
pose from valuational processes has, however, been seized 
upon by many lay and professional groups as an invitation 
to set aside the critical faculty in order to indulge in a gi- 
gantic corrobbori.* Amidst shrieks, cries, and the jittery 
gibberish of the self-anointed, the fagots are lit and Science, 
the despoiler of men’s minds, is hauled to the stake. 

During periods of social crisis some individuals cannot 
resist the “voice of authority” that speaks of absolute and 
“old-age” truths in glowing and seductive terms. Science, it 
says, is merely a man-made device; it appeals to no “higher” 
authority than its own canons of verification—that science 
has failed because it does not provide us with practical solu- 
tions to immediate problems. John Dewey states that in 
education this “revolt against science :” 


takes the form of setting the humanities up against the sciences, 
accompanied with the clamorous assertion that all the ailments and 





*In a previous article, “Some Observations on the Relationship Between 
Social Science and Intergroup Education,” The Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, Vol. 23, (January, 1950), the author dealt with the abuse and mis-use 
of certain social scientific concepts in the literature of intergroup education. 
This essay will be concerned with the wider problem of the role of science in 
general education. 

1 The corrobbori, according to Emile Durkheim (The Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life, Free Press, 1947), is a condition in which “every sentiment 
expressed finds a place without resistance in all minds, which are very open 
to outside impressions; each re-echoes the others, and is re-echoed by the 
others . . . on every side one sees nothing but violent gestures, cries, veritable 
howls, and deafening noises of every sort... the human voice is not sufficient 
for the task; it is reinforced by artificial processes: boomerangs are beaten 
against each other; bull-roarers are whirled . . .” 
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failures of the present school system—numerous and serious beyond 
a peradventure—are the result of subordination of the “humani- 
ties” to the sciences . . . The attack upon science is now an attack 
upon the attitude, the standpoint, the methods, which are science, 
with especial reference to thier bearing upon human institutional 
problems, focusing on the supreme issue of who and what shall 
have authority to influence and give direction to life.? 


There is little question that philosophies of education are 
subject to the tremors of social upheaval. But the existence 
of economic and political tensions does not in any way justi- 
fy the dissemination of malicious conceptions of science— 
whether disseminated by scientists, theologians, philosoph- 
ers, or educators. The present essay, therefore, will seek to 
(1) outline the nature and scope of science and (2) de- 
termine the extent to which certain misconceptions about 
science have found their way into educational thought. 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF SCIENCE 


Science, broadly conceived, is a way of observing and 
manipulating data with a view toward the establishment of 
new knowledge about man and his universe. Empirical or 
scientific statements are always probable, i. e., they are sub- 
ject to reformulation and modification in the light of new 
evidence. Complete theoretical certainty is foreign to 
science; it deals in that knowledge which is most probable, 
not that which is most dogmatic.* In addition, scientific 
knowledge is both verifiable and confirmable, generally 
through sense presentations. What knowledge any particu- 
lar science achieves depends upon the state of its concepts, 
theory, and research, its hypotheses, observations, and tech- 
niques, as well as upon the magnitude of its problems. The 


2 John Dewey, Problems of Men, (Philosophical Library, 1946), pp. 160-162. 
See also Philip Frank, “Science teaching and the humanities,” in his Modern 
Science and its Philosophy, (Harvard University, 1949), pp. 260-285. 

8 This statement refers to the fact that scientific knowledge cannot be di- 
vorced from theories of probability; hence, the concern with and emphasis 
upon statistical probabilities in modern sciences. 
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methods and techniques of any science are not sacred; nor 
can it be said that measurement, preciseness, control, or pre- 
diction constitute the primary characteristics of science. 
More often it is characterized by a healthy and refreshing 
irreverent attitude toward itself and other forms of knowl- 
edge—a most disturbing characteristic to those who display 
a constant predilection for pronouncements handed down 
from on high. 

More importantly, however, scientific knowledge is public 
knowledge. It is offered to all, not to the few. By way of 
contrast, for instance, intuitive knowledge is generally 
private knowledge. This does not mean that we must rule 
out the intuitive approach to certain phenomena, but it is 
evident that intuitive knowledge, e. g., revelation, insight, 
etc., is, in a scientific sense, difficult to communicate to 
others. A fact which points up why one finds so much con- 
fusion and misunderstanding at the intuitive level which is 
not generally present in the scientific realm. Scientists and 
scholars may disagree over specific concepts and hypotheses, 
but the fact of disagreement testifies to the public character 
of scientific pronouncements. 

Furthermore, science is self-critical. It thrives on criti- 
cism and the critical attitude. Although this is a common- 
place observation among scientists, it is apparently not well 
understood in the non-scientific universe. The latter tends to 
equate scientific knowledge with absolute knowledge — the 
disillusionment that flows from this erroneous conception 
of science could be avoided if one recalls that scientific 
knowledge is always tentative. 

One of the striking advantages of the scientific approach 
to a problem that is so often ignored by the anti-scientific 
mind is the fact that empirical propositions, if in demon- 
strable error, can be corrected. Other modes of attaining 
knowledge are generally without this safeguard. If a scien- 
tific proposition is in error, the scientist can and, in fact, 
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must return to the data; he may then reformulate hypoth- 
eses, employ additional techniques, invent new ones, or, 
gather new data. In short, he always has a reference point, 
a standard from which he orients himself with respect to the 
problem at hand. Such reference points, techniques, and 
methods can be communicated to other scientists and their 
critical observations serve to increase the validity of that re- 
search. On the other hand, we often run into difficulty when 
the non-scientist makes dogmatic assertions about the social 
order, human “needs,” democracy, educational practices, 
and so on, which are generally made without empirical ref- 
erents and, consequently, there is little communication and 
understanding.* 

In education much confusion still obtains with regard to 
the scope of science, that is, what science can and cannot do. 
Scientific inquiry is commonly characterized by the follow- 
ing functions :° 

1. The attainment, verification, and dissemination of new knowl- 
edge about man and his universe. Technics and engineering, on the 
other hand, are concerned with the application of known knowledge 
and, hence, are not generally classified as sciences. 

2. Many sciences can provide empirically-based information which 
will illuminate or determine what the consequences are likely to be of 
holding certain specified values. The social sciences very often per- 
form this function. It should also be stated that few, if any, sciences 
can predict just what form the unanticipated consequences of a spe- 
cific course of action will take. Science can, however, point up the 
fact that such consequences are possible. 





4 This is especially true of the claims and counter-claims made by conflicting 
philosophies of education. American philosophies of education contain in- 
stances of the most feckless, unintelligent, and non-productive forms of thought 
to be found in the history of American intellectual endeavor. With few excep- 
tions, no body of theory is held in such low repute as American educational 
theory. The majority of American philosophies of education are, in point of 
content, ethico-moral systems rather than philosophies of education. 

5 These functions are, of course, characteristic of social science in particular ; 
however, all sciences and their proper subject matters handle these functions 
in a similar fashion. See Max Weber, “ ‘Objectivity’ in Social Science and 
Social Policy,” in Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch (eds.), Max Weber 
on The Methodology of the Social Sciences, (Free Press, 1949), pp. 49-112. 
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3. Science is often able to point out to the layman certain possi- 
bilities or alternatives that are not immediately clear to him. It is in 
this sense that science may be able to state how certain ends may be 
achieved. 


4. Although an end cannot itself be determined by scientific knowl- 
edge, the fact or extent of its attainment may be verified by scientific 
observation.® 


The above propositions contain an important implication: 
science has no capacity for determining the desirability of 
certain values or ends; it has no capacity for determining 
ultimate values or goals i. e., what is worth doing. Value- 
orientations are not unscientific, they are simply non-scien- 
tific. This applies to the entire realm of human goals, past, 
present, and future — irrespective of whether they are de- 
rived of religious, moral, ethical, or secular orientations. By 
the same token, religio-ethical dicta, as well as poltical or 
economic dogma, of whatever conviction, cannot be used to 
validate or invalidate scientific propositions. Nor is the re- 
verse true. A scientific morality is a contradiction in terms 
as we see in this famous quotation taken from the works 
of Henri Poincare: 


It is not possible to have a scientific ethic, but it is no more pos- 
sible to have an immoral science. And the reason is simple; it is, how 
shall I put it, for purely grammatical reasons. 

If the premises of a syllogism are both in the indicative, the con- 
clusion will be equally in the indicative. In order for the conclusion 
to be put in the imperative it is necessary that at least one of the 
premises be in the imperative. Now the principles of science, the pos- 
tulates of geometry, can only be in the indicative ; experimental truths 
are also in this same mode, and at the foundations of the sciences 
there is not, cannot be, anything else . . . the most subtle dialectician 
will never obtain a proposition which says: do this, or don’t do that; 
that is to say a proposition which confirms or contradicts values." 


6 Talcott Parsons refers to this as an empirical end. See Talcott Parsons, 
“Ultimate Values in Sociological Theory,” The International Journal of 
Ethics, XLV, (April, 1935), p. 288. 

7 Henri Poincare, Dernieres Pensees, (Paris, 1913), 223-226, 241-243. 
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Poincare’s statement does not, of course, imply that re- 
ligious and ethical values are beyond scientific study. All 
phenomena are subject to scientific scrutiny and analysis. 
But many educators often find this point of view difficult to 
understand. For many, the temptation is great to dismiss 
science and pursue educational problems as they were re- 
ducible to moral and ethical ones. We are asked to return to 
the “age-old values,” to the great and infinite wisdom con- 
tained in Thomism, Marxism, Non-Aristotelean logic, 
Korzybskism, The One-Hundred Great Books, and so on. 

Any serious belief that a return to age-old values will 
help us solve the problems of the twentieth century runs 
afoul of several stubborn facts: (1) human nature is soctal 
nature and is constantly being redefined; (2 )no human so- 
ciety can guarantee perfect continuity of its culture and, 
therefore, there is always an area of marginality, of redefi- 
nition of the situation — each generation tends to make 
different demands on life; (3) universals in human be- 
havior exist only to the extent that all men are faced with 
similar problems of survival and that they meet these prob- 
lems through similar institutional structures ; and (4) many 
alleged age-old values have never been historically general, 
that is, qualities such as piety, morality, bravery, and so on, 
are associated with certain groups within a population, not 
the entire society. 

The scope and nature of science, as related to educational 
matters, receives scant attention from American education- 
al theorists.* Actually, only John Dewey and W. W. 
Charters (but for different reasons) had any sophisticated 
appreciation of the role of science in education. Both of 
these scholars made explicit and implicit statements to the 
effect that science cannot be used to determine social goals. 


Educational literature contains many references to science, 

“7 

8 The reader’s attention is called to Norman Woelfel’s Molders of the Ameri- 
can Mind, (Columbia University Press, 1933), on this point. 
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methods, experiments, hypotheses, research, and the like. It 
is a rare event, however, when the educator uses the term 
“experiment,” for instance, and the reader finds that it actu- 
ally refers to a controlled experiment set up to test a specific 
hypothesis. More often the term is used to disguise the dog- 
matic, private, and untested pronouncements of the author. 
So-called “experiments in education” are rarely put to the 
test demanded by the ethic and procedures of science. In 
addition, many educators make the mistake of confusing 
observation, often a necessary and useful procedure, with 
both science and experimentation. Unless observation takes 
place within the framework of a controlled experimental 
situation, there is no justification for referring to it as an 
“experimental technique.’” 

Aside from the failure to observe the distinction between 
science and ethics many educators have committed the un- 
pardonable error of assuming that the primary function of 
education is to determine social goals. While such an as- 
sumption may flow from the commendable notion that edu- 
cation will help to free man from the hoary grip of dogma, 
superstition, and ignorance, neither education nor science 
can afford this conceit. But the fact that science cannot de- 
termine the ultimate goals of a particular society (nor does 
it desire to do so) does not, therefore, commission education 
to perform this function.’® Education, like science, can ex- 
amine alternatives with a view toward the establishment of 


It is precisely this type of gross misunderstanding about what science is 
that has been so strongly condemned by Mortimer Smith (And Madly Teach, 
1949) and Sidney Hook (Education For Modern Man, 1946), among others. 

10 G, S. Counts in his Dare the School Build a New Social Order? (1932), 
discusses a number of significant issues which are highly relevant for an under- 
standing of the function of the school system in American society. But the 
school is in no position to “build a new social order.” At most, school systems 
may co-determine or implement socially-defined goals but they have never been 
the determining agent in any human society. The structure, personnel, organiza- 
tion, and philosophy of the school system are a part of the social and cultural 
order; they are products of it. 
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a socially derived end. Education, like science, does not 
develop apart from the social order. Education, like science 
will reflect some aspects of current social conditions and 
circumstances. But neither science nor education has prior 
rights concerning what man ought to be.” 


COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SCIENCE 


Despite disagreement over what the goals of education 
are or should be, all interested parties will probably agree 
that one of the things education should not do is disseminate 
misrepresentations and misconceptions about various sub- 
ject-matter fields and disciplines. One author, for example, 
has classified a number of American educators as follows: 
(1) Educators Stressing the Ultimacy of Science; (2) Ed- 
ucators Stressing the Implications of Modern Experimental 
Naturalism.” This classification gives the impression that 
the educators discussed were well acquainted with philoso- 
phies of science as well as with scientific procedures. In 
point of fact, however, only one of them (Dewey) had any 
clear conception of and feeling for the scientific approach. 
The remainder of them show little familiarity with the lan- 
guage of science and almost no comprehension of natural- 
ism as a philosophical orientation. As a result, many of 


11 This problem, like many others in education, is further complicated by the 
frequent clash between the social function of education and educational in- 
terests. Public education in the United States functions as an agency of all 
the people and, as such, is charged with imparting to on-coming generations, 
the skills and information needed for survival. On the other hand, the educa- 
tional institution has its own power structure, group interests, and unique 
institutional dynamics. And since education is concerned with broad cultural 
interests, differences in matters of method and policy are likely to bring about 
a group-wide cleavage regarding the implicit end which the method is meant 
to serve. Consequently, American educators have been much more concerned 
with defining and redefining the ends of education than with the substantive 
aspects of education. Group interests, the fight for power and influence, tend 
to subvert the manifest social function of education. 

12 Woelfel, op. cit., 81-118, 118-156. 
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these educators have been most successful in passing on 
ill-founded notions about science to their students.” 

Perhaps one of the most common misconceptions about 
science bruited about by educators and laymen alike, is the 
tendency to identify science solely with technology, technics, 
and mathematics. This particular misconception of science 
is, in some measure, understandable in a highly industrial- 
ized society. But it could hardly be more misleading and 
incorrect. Technology is a product of applied science; tech- 
niques, methods, and measurement are the tools and instru- 
mentalities of science. They are always secondary to the 
principal aim of science, the discovery of new knowledge, 
not the application of old. Einstein, an eminent scientist, 
works only with pencil and paper or chalk and blackboard. 
It is extremely doubtful whether he can operate a cyclotron 
or even cares to do so. In any event, science is a quality of 
mind and culture, not of machines and gadgets. 

The identification of science with “brass instruments” 
leads to other misconceptions, e. g., that since “science” 
creates machines and gadgets, it is, therefore, “cold,” “in- 
human,” and “leaves something out” — that it destroys the 
“higher spiritual qualities” of man, and the great enemy of 
man is not himself but that diabolical monster, the Ma- 
chine.** Such a point of view is, in my estimation, so com- 
pletely unscientific and unquestionably contrary to all the 
known facts, that it does not merit an intelligent reply. But 
the fact that this viewpoint is rather widespread in our 
society does demand a comment on it. Histories of science 


13 Tt is interesting to note, for instance, that if we accept Professor Woelfel’s 
classification, those men classified as “Educators Stressing the Ultimacy of 
Science,” were totally unaware of the contradiction in terms contained in such 
a viewpoint—science, as previously indicated, does not deal in ultimates. 

14 Confusing science with technology is also related to a similar notion that 
naturalism, as a philosophical system, is merely another name for “material- 
ism,” i.e., “man is simply a highly developed animal.” Needless to say, serious 
scientific and philosophical analysis has never entertained nor accepted this 
specious definition of its contribution to human knowledge. 
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should convince all but the unwary zealot that science is 
human endeavor, geared to human ends, and that scientists 
as a group, have maintained an ethic which is equal to that 
of any other human association and consistently superior 
to most. 

One of the more serious products of these misrepresenta- 
tions of science is the tendency to use scientists as scape- 
goats and blame them for the sorry state of world affairs. 
After all, it is said, the scientist has created the atomic bomb 
and is creating still more efficient devices for eliminating 
mankind from the universe. It may be true that some scien- 
tists and engineers have taken part in these and similar 
endeavors, but such an observation lends no support to the 
statement that they alone are responsible. To do so ignores 
the following propositions: (1) science does not develop in 
a vacuum but in a social context and, therefore, the prob- 
lems and data to which scientific processes are applied are 
defined by the whole society; (2) scientists do not have the 
power, nor have they asked for it, to determine ultimate 
ends for the entire society; (3) it is clearly evident that 
science is not self-enforcing. It contains no provisions nor 
machinery for imposing its findings and propositions on any 
group, including scientists themselves. Any claim, there- 
fore, that scientific endeavor seeks to destroy human values 
is largely a rationalization by those groups and individuals 
who are only too anxious to pass their responsibilities else- 
where. 

We may now turn to a misconception of a different order, 
namely, that which holds that the primary purpose of 
science is to solve the immediate problems of society-at- 
large. While it may be true that science can be explained 
and justified by virtue of what it contributes to the solution 
of particular problems that arise in our society, the premise 
that science exists only to solve “social problems” is a gross 
misrepresentation. If all sciences were evaluated solely with 
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respect to their ability to solve immediate and practical 
problems as defined by society-at-large, few would be found 
on the side of the angels. All sciences, at any stage of their 
development, are unable to solve a certain range of prob- 
lems ; but this in no way detracts from the considerable con- 
tribution they have made or are likely to make to human 
knowledge. 

In concluding this section it may be pertinent to discuss 
the relation of scientific propositions to personal values. An 
increasing number of educators have been demanding that 
in the interest of “intellectual honesty” teachers should de- 
clare their personal values and “biases” to students and 
learn “to take a stand on current issues.” This may appear 
to be a reasonable request but such a demand reveals little 
understanding of science and teaching. This demand is usu- 
ally accompanied by a charge that teacher-scientists play 
coy with “crucial issues” and are, in fact, moral and intel- 
lectual cowards. 

It is true that some scientists and pseudo-scientists have 
invoked the spurious principle of neutrality in order to 
avoid embarrassing commitment to a given value position. 
That is, the individual adopts a position which goes some- 
thing like this: I am a scientist and strive to be objective; 
because I strive to be objective, I must, therefore, remain 
neutral. In this case, the individual has not only become the 
victim of warped logic but has, in addition, confused neu- 
trality with objectivity.”° Furthermore, being neutral is just 
as much of a value-commitment as being pro or con. 
Neutrality itself is a value-sustained position. 

On the other hand, the demand that “teachers should take 
a stand on current issues” is equally unintelligent. It is, in 


15 One of the best statements on this point is Max Weber’s “Der Sinn der 
‘Wertfreiheit’ der soziologischen und dkonomischen Wissenschaften” in Logos 
(1917), and reprinted in Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch (eds.), Max 
Weber on the Methodology of the Social Sciences, (Free Press, 1949), under 
the title “The Meaning of ‘Ethical Neutrality’ in Sociology and Economics.” 
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fact, an invitation to the teacher to subvert his cultural role 
and attempt to win converts to his values. More important- 
ly, however, “taking a stand” on a particular issue contrib- 
utes little, if anything, to the validity of the teacher’s re- 
marks with respect to the subject matter at hand. There is 
a considerable chance, moreover, that when opinions and 
ideological convictions emanate from the academic rostrum, 
the student is likely to become more concerned with the lec- 
turer’s real or alleged value-orientation than with the valid- 
ity of what is being said. If this be the case, then the teacher 
will come to realize that he has done a disservice to his stu- 
dents and to his subject matter. 


SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


Many educators state that they are committed to a science 
of education. Still others, perhaps, remain unconvinced 
about the relation between scientific procedures and educa- 
tion. It is my contention, however, that the position of the 
latter group is founded upon misunderstanding rather than 
ignorance. Educators who talk about “scientific ultimates,” 
who confuse ethical and scientific propositions, who view 
education as something to be bandied about between “tra- 
ditionalism and blind science,” may not be well informed 
but, it is hoped, that they will meet science without fear or 
malice. 

A large-scale heterogeneous society cannot trust the 
transmission of its elaborate cultural heritage to capricious 
socialization processes. Science, as a mode of obtaining 
knowledge, has introduced far-reaching changes in man’s 
conception of himself and his universe. Modern man, for- 
tunately, does not have to choose between the irresponsible 
“fraud of the priests” and the unimaginative descriptions of 
the fact-gatherer. Both student and teacher are free to ex- 
plore the universe through a scientifically determined 
conceptual structure. 
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The development of a concept of culture is a case in point. 
Differences and similarities in human behavior were, at 
various times, thought to be explainable in terms of race, 
geography, heredity, and instincts. These non-social “ex- 
planations” of human behavior have long since dropped 
out of serious social scientific discourse. Many disciplines 
have contributed to the development of this concept; sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, biology, genetics, physiology, and bio- 
chemistry, among others. Thousands of man-hours have 
gone into its definition and refinement. And yet, how many 
persons, including those who should know better, still think 
it useful, when discussing human behavior, to invoke scien- 
tifically untenable propositions? 








THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPEAL OF THE 
HOLLYWOOD WESTERN 


Frederick Elkin 


The mass media of communication—the press, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, magazines, books, and television—may be 
viewed from either a social or a psychological perspective. 
Socially the mass media may be viewed as they relate to the 
development of modern urban and industrial life, as means 
of communication which in part substitute for the body of 
custom, tradition, established rules, and ritual which bound 
together our grandparents. Psychologically the mass media 
may be viewed as they relate to the more anonymous iso- 
lated individual of the modern world, as they affect him or 
as they meet his personal needs and dispositions. 

In these mass media of America, certain popular patterns 
have developed and have apparently been satisfying some of 
the needs and dispositions of the general public for several 
years. In fiction, for example, are found such standardized 
story plots as the crime-investigator story, the “whodunit” 
mystery, the historical romance, the soap-opera drama, and 
the western. We shall take one of these story forms — the 
western — describe it as it appears in motion pictures, and 
discuss it in relation to the psychological dispositions of its 
audience, primarily its child audience. 

Although our data are derived from the Hollywood west- 
erns — which comprise almost 25% of the motion picture 
features produced — the western is not solely a Hollywood 
development. The western, as a story form with relatively 
standardized plots and character types, has been popular in 
America for several decades, having gained early prom- 
inence in the Bret Harte stories and in the Buffalo Bill and 
Deadwood Dick dime novels. Currently the western com- 
mands a world-wide weekly audience of millions through 
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magazines, novels, comic strips, radio programs, and tele- 
sion, as well as movies. 


What are the characteristics and values of the Hollywood 
western? The western, with a few exceptions, deals with 
the development of the American west, in the late 1800's. 
The action takes place in a small western town in which 
law and order have never been firmly established. It is a 
town with one central street, a hitching post, a combination 
sheriff’s office and jail, a saloon, and perhaps a barber shop, 
livery stable, and stagecoach office. The characters of the 
western are ordinarily ranchers or miners plus a miscellane- 
ous assortment of townfolk, of whom few if any are women 
and children. 

There are two basic characteristics to all westerns — ac- 
tion and simplicity. The standard western story is a con- 
tinual series of chases, daring rescues, galloping horses, gun 
battles, and fist fights. And there are few complications — 
no changes of clothing; no variations in settings ; no intrus- 
tions of traffic, mothers, schools, or economic hardship; no 
complex characters; no mistaking the good men from the 
bad; and no serious doubt about the story’s outcome. 

The moral values are those of our Christian society. In 
the conflict of Good and Evil, the Good is invariably held up 
as right. On the side of Good are honesty, loyalty, sympathy 
for the oppressed, respect for just law and, if it is occa- 
sioned in the story, love of children and respect for religion. 
On the side of Evil are treachery, callousness, ruthlessness, 
contempt for the underdog, and disdain for civil rights. It is 
suggested that justice and morality are worth fighting for 
and are worthy of great risks. Those who fight to achieve 
them are honored and respected while those who seek other 
aims at their expense are denounced and despised. Only in 
that human life is not always held up as sacred is the west- 
ern unchristian. 
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It is also suggested in the western, as in numerous other 
story types, that circumstantial evidence is likely to lead 
honest men astray and incriminate innocent persons. Thus 
there is often a conflict between law and justice. In such 
cases justice is always considered the more worthy. So the 
heroes will, if necessary, commit burglaries, jail breaks, and 
other illegal actions to thwart the criminals, protect the in- 
nocent, and see that justice is done. 

The criminals are always motivated by a desire for 
wealth or power, although wealth and power in themselves 
are not considered evil. In fact, to seek them within the law 
and within a moral code is praiseworthy. However, even 
when honestly sought, they are not ~e most worthy of west- 
ern goals, being attributes of the zood folk, but not of the 
western heroes. The heroes, if they willed it, could always 
have positions of wealth and prestige; but they choose to 
continue their unattached more heroic way of life. 

Another group of values emphasized in the western are 
derived more directly from frontier history and suggest 
that America has a rich and exciting heritage. These values 
focus about rugged individualism, frontier folk equality, and 
other characteristics of the western way of life. The value 
of individualism is evidenced primarily in that the protagon- 
ist is invariably one single independent adult, without fam- 
ily, home town, or any responsibility to others save that of 
fighting for justice. Ordinarily he is not even a repre- 
sentative of the law. It is further suggested, as it is in most 
western European and American stories, that problems do 
not have social or economic causes, but result from the 
machinations of evil men. Were theve no such evil men, the 
west would develop naturally and democratically. 

The value of ruggedness is expressed primarily by the 
cowboy hero who roams the frontier, struggles against 
odds, and achieves victory because he is more fit. It is sug- 
gested that it is praiseworthy to be aggressive against dis- 
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honest men, and that those who are strongest, bravest, and 
cleverest will be victorious. Victories are achieved not by 
magical strokes of luck, but by actual struggle and merit.’ 

It is further implied that the American west is beautiful 
and spacious and that the life of the frontier represents a 
free and admirable way of life. Not only are there few 
restrictions imposed on the individual, but also there is a 
friendly folk equality. No one is superior because he has 
more head of cattle, speaks better English, or because his 
ancestors were old Massachusetts or Virginia settlers. In 
American frontier tradition it is affirmed that characters 
are judged only by their personalities and their abilities. 

According to western movies of a few decades past, 
western life was one of constant action. Now, however, in a 
large percentage of the western features, the action is inter- 
spersed with casual leisure, a leisure in which men ride 
along, strum their guitars, and sing western songs. It is 
suggested that we in America have a musical heritage and 
that life among the wide open spaces is a peaceful contented 
life when there are no villains to disturb it. 

Some of the current westerns have veered from the tra- 
ditional pattern by becoming more modern. The Roy Rogers 
and Gene Autry westerns, for example, take place in present 
day America and introduce radio stations, airplanes, and 
even World War II veterans. By so doing, these westerns 
lose some of their folklore and fairy tale quality. However 
they still have the standardized plots, values, and other 


1 These values manifested by the heroic leader who struggles and succeeds 
against odds really have their origins in the far distant past. Such hero 
glorification occurs, for example, in the Bible stories and in the Greek and 
Teutonic legends. Further, certain aspects of rugged individualism were rein- 
forced by the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the development of European 
capitalism. Only certain unique characteristics of the western can be directly 
explained by American frontier history. Instead of idealizing the daring 
explorer who cuts thru jungles, the zealous missionary who civilizes the 
heathen, or the venturesome trader who sails the oceans, we came, because of 
our frontier, to glorify the rugged cowboy who rides a horse, carries a six- 
shooter, and tracks down cattle rustlers and stagecoach robbers. 
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features of the traditional western and must be considered 
only as modern offshoots. 

This description of the characteristics and values of the 
standard Hollywood western does not cover super-westerns 
like SOUTH OF ST. LOUIS, DUEL IN THE SUN, 
SILVER RIVER, or FORT APACHE, which in drama- 
tizing the west may also introduce noisy mobs, red satined 
ladies, big-time gambling halls, dashing cavalry troops, or 
just plain sex. However these superwesterns comprise just 
a handful of the western pictures and are not the type which 
the child will regularly see, let alone read about or hear on 
the radio. 

It is also to be noted finally that a positive emphasis on 
certain values implies the devaluation of others. Thus, for 
example, a stress on rugged individualism suggests a de- 
valuation of cooperative and family movements; and em- 
phasis on activity and practical accomplishments devalues 
intellectuality and a contemplative life; and a primary focus 
on the solution of a crime devalues romantic relationships. 


Also of importance in understanding the content of the 
western are the character ideals; for a character—be he 
hero, heroine, villain, or comic—by his very personality, 
symbolizes values either positive or negative. Certain per- 
sonality characteristics are suggested to be worthy of re- 
spect and emulation; others deserve only disparagement and 
disdain. 

All westerns revolve about the hero. In the earliest of 
westerns, these heroes were men who lusted for vengeance 
and killed at the slightest provocation. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the western stars developed more respectable 
Anglo-Saxon qualities. Now they are trim, neat, and never 
lose their tempers; they do not smoke, drink, or gamble; 
they do not express deep emotion; they fight fairly. They 
have nicknames, such as Johnny, Jimmy, Rocky, and Gene, 
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suggesting that they are friendly democratic folk. And as 
always, they are dauntless, confident, quick-on-the-draw, 
excellent horsemen, and adept with a lariat. All of these 
characteristics, of course, are held up as positive values. 

Most of the western heroes, following the old movie tra- 
dition, are serious, manly, rugged, grim, and have no ro- 
mantic inclinations. Such for example are Johnny Mack 
Brown, Charles Starrett, Tim Holt, and Allan “Rocky” 
Lane. However, it has been a development of the past years 
to star a new type of western hero, men like Gene Autry or 
Roy Rogers. This newer western hero not only sings, but 
also smiles more freely and charmingly, wears theatrical 
costumes, acts more neighborly, and becomes involved quite 
personally with girls, be that relationship one of antagon- 
ism, “palliness,” or just embarassment. 

Accompanying these two general types of heroes are two 
types of heroines. There is, first, the traditional simple gen- 
tle girl who accepts without question her role as a ranch 
housekeeper ; and secondly, the more recent development of 
the independent heroine. The latter is likely to have a job 
and is just as much at ease with a man as with a girl. She 
participates confidently in his activities and his jokes. In one 
recent picture, such a heroine even operated an airline with 
men employees. 

This trend towards the independent heroine reflects a cor- 
respondent trend in the American milieu. The western 
heroine, like the modern woman, is no longer content with 
a recessive home-centered role and has proclaimed her 
equality and identity with man. 

This newer development in heroine type complements the 
development in hero type. In the old style western which 
took place in a “man’s world,” it was enough for a hero to 
be brave and rugged. These alone were sufficient to win 
love and respect. But in this more recent western develop- 
ment, in a world in which both men and women are prom- 
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inent, the western hero must not only be brave and rugged; 
he must also have a certain charm, glamor, popularity, and 
a willingness to accept the independent woman as his part- 
ner. Instead of dominant man and complementary recessive 
woman, this type of western sets up an ideal of a compan- 
ionate relationship, a relationship in which the man and 
woman participate in the same activities. 

The other prominent character roles of the western are 
the villain and the comic. The villains are of two types — 
the white-collar city-slicker wearing a suitcoat, vest, and 
watch chain; and the crude drinking, gambling, heavy-set 
brute — both types, of course, representing distinctly nega- 
tive personality values. The white-collar villain is generally 
the gang leader and, although dishonest, sinister, and ruth- 
less, invariably poses as a respectable and honorable citizen. 
This gang leader is an autocratic dictator who stands in 
sharp contrast to the friendly, moral, clean-cut hero. How- 
ever, these villains too, it is to be noted, are rugged individu- 
alists who are persevering, courageous, and clever. 

In a few recent westerns, although as yet certainly no 
trend is indicated, the villain leader has been a woman with 
all the characteristics of the male villain except that men do 
her fighting and her dirty work. Being a villain, like being 
a pal, is another reflection of the social trend towards sex 
equality. The woman is affirming her right to compete with 
man and be his equal. 

The comics of the western are of two types — the fat, 
simple buffoon, such as Smiley Burnette or Andy Devine; 
and the grizzly, perhaps bearded, westerner, most notable 
of whom is George “Gabby” Hayes. The comics, always 
honorable and loyal to the hero, represent the simplest type 
of humor — that of the clown. Not only are they comic in 
appearance, but also in action; for example, they might 
clumsily mount a horse facing backwards, be extremely em- 
barrassed when a grateful girl kisses them, have nightmares 
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or talk in their sleep, invent new gadgets that backfire, or 
continually do “double takes.” 

The sneering villains have only contempt for these comic 
characters and play ill-natured jokes on them, while the 
heroes, on the contrary, are friendly, sympathetic, and enlist 
their aid. The comic characters are not held up as ideals 
worthy of emulation, but it is suggested that one should be 
sympathetic to characters who appear ludicrous, but are 
basically good. 


The western has been described with regard to its charac- 
teristics and its positive and negative values. The next step 
logically concerns the relationship between such character- 
istics and values and the members of the audience. Our con- 
cern here is not, however, with the possible influence of the 
western on its audience, but with the psychological bases 
for its popularity. 

The western, with its standard plots, values, and charac- 
ter types is essentially fairy tale and folklore and the actors 
have skills completely at variance with those that we of the 
audience might possess. That such fanciful elements make 
up the western and that it has been so universally and con- 
sistently popular suggests that it appeals to our psycholog- 
ical predispositions. In this section we should like to indicate 
some of the predispositions to which these westerns appeal, 
with special emphasis on children. 

Our focus is primarily on children partly because the psy- 
chological data about them are more reliable, and partly 
because they are in many respects the most significant part 
of the western audience. Children comprise less than half of 
this audience, but being immature, presumably are most af- 
fected. Also a child does not just see a western, he vividly 
and emotionally participates in it.” 


2 We are assuming throughout that the normal child identifies with the 
western hero. Considering that the hero is by far the most prominent of the 
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We shall discuss first those general psychological factors 
which might apply to any dramatic hero stories, for, as has 
been suggested, the westerns are similar to hero stories of 
all peoples and all times; and secondly, the more specific 
psychological satisfactions relevant to the western itself. 

There is little doubt that a child, as well as many an adult, 
finds the world to be a complex and confusing place. There 
is so much that the child does not understand and which, es- 
pecially when it involves human behavior, he cannot predict. 
In the western—as, of course, in most hero stories—the 
child can imagine himself in a world thei :s simple, clear- 
cut, and well-ordered. There are no unnecessary characters, 
no irrelevant intrusions, no complex personalities, and no 
problems left unresolved. For the child who as yet makes no 
artistic demands, surely it is psychologically satisfying to 
identify with a world he can readily understand. 

It is also generally agreed by child psychologists that a 
child has certain feelings of inferiority and insecurity. Not 
only does the child find it difficult to understand the big con- 
fusing world, but the world and its members can be very 
threatening. The child is smaller and necessarily weaker 
than others who can enforce their will over him. Symbol- 
izing these threats in the western are the danger situations 
of the hero. The hero is invariably threatened by powerful 
groups of outlaws or dishonest citizens. In identifying with 
the confident hero of the western story, the child is re- 
assured. No matter what the odds or the dangers, the child 
in his imagination can, without the slightest fear or hesita- 
tion, overcome his adversaries and affirm his own strength 
and importance. 

It is another characteristic of the normal child that he 
demands some kind of imaginative activity. The child is re- 


characters in the western and that the child in the theater cheers the hero, 
feels tense when he is in danger and relieved when he is safe, this seems a 
justifiable assumption. 
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stricted and hemmed in by the conditions of his actual life— 
by the smallness of his apartment, the constant demands of 
the school and the family, and his own weakness. In the 
western, the child can imaginatively escape from the en- 
closures and the demands and give rein to his desire for 
freedom. Like the hero, he becomes free to roam amidst the 
wide open spaces of the west, to choose his own direction 
and his own course of action. 

The child also has aggressive feelings, feelings which, 
according to most psychologists, are primarily a reaction to 
frustration. Certainly the frustrating forces are many. The 
child, of necessity, cannot freely express his impulses. He 
must, at different ages, undergo toilet training, refrain 
irom playing with matches or pulling his sister’s hair, re- 
main quiet when he wishes to cry out, and the like. This be- 
ing the case, it is psychologically satisfying for the child to 
have outlets for the blocked energies and impulses, and one 
outlet is the expression of aggression. Such aggression ap- 
pears in the western in numerous chases, gun battles, and 
slugfests. The hero too, with whom the child identifies, is a 
man capable of vigorous aggressive action, such action be- 
ing condoned, of course, only when he is fighting for justice. 
In this way, the western relieves a child’s tension. 

It is another important aspect of these western stories 
that the hero is fighting for right and justice. Thus, 
when the child imaginatively does these heroic and aggres- 
sive deeds, he is winning sanction from those very forces 
of society which make demands on him and from whom he 
seeks approval. In fighting for justice and in winning moral 
victories, the child symbolically wins the love and the ad- 
miration of his parents, teachers, and religious leaders. 

Related to this type of satisfaction is the approval the 
child might also get from his own conscience. Having been 
taught a moral code of behavior which he does not com- 
pletely live up to, the child may develop guilt feelings. In 
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fighting for justice, the child can, to some degree, salve his 
conscience and atone for his guilty actions and thoughts. 

And finally the western serves a psychological function in 
offering the child a choice of heroes. At a certain stage in 
his development the normal child will stop idealizing his 
one-time all-powerful parents and substitute other heroes, 
these heroes in turn being replaced later by others. The 
westerns, as well as numerous other sources, add to the 
choice of heroes from which the child may select. 


IV 


In addition to these more basic gratifications offered by 
the western and most hero stories, a child may derive satis- 
factions from certain specific details of the western. 

One such detail is the prominence of the horse. It has 
often been observed that the individual who controls a horse 
— a big, live, active, strong, responding animal — feels a 
deep sense of his own power. That a child who feels small 
and inferior should get such satisfaction out of a fantasy 
in which he owns and rides a horse seems very plausible. 
We leave aside any possible phallic significance. 

Also this horse in many westerns is more than just a sym- 
bol of strength. For the horse, being named, glorified, and 
exhibited, becomes something of a personal pet. Roy Rogers’ 
horse, for example, is “Trigger, the Smartest Horse in the 
Movies,” and Gene Autry’s is “Champion, the Wonder 
Horse,” and both of these horses often have roles in the 
plot. So imaginatively the child might also have the satisfac- 
tions of the pet; the pet of whom he is proud, to whom he 
gives love, and from whom he can always be sure of receiv- 
ing love. 

Another such specific element in the western which offiers 
psychological satisfaction is the role of the comic. First, 
because the hero is a close friend of the comic character, 
it is suggested that he, the hero, is a fine and sympathetic 
person. Then too, this comic is generally a flunkey who 
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never questions the hero’s authority or hesitates to obey his 
commands. To the child who feels that demands are always 
being made on him, this can be an important satisfaction; 
for imaginatively he can now completely dominate another 
human being. 

The comic expresses a very simple humor and the child 
can also feel satisfactions similar to those of watching a 
circus clown. These may include the satisfactions of reliev- 
ing emotional tension, of feeling superior to an adult, and 
of expressing aggression. 

Another minor satisfaction of the western derives from 
the fact that the villain leader always poses as an honorable 
citizen. Thus, imaginatively, the scoundrel can symbolize a 
person one knows, dislikes, and perhaps envies, an individual 
whom others consider respectable. Thus to the child, the 
villain may symbolically represent the teacher’s pet or the 
boy next door who dutifully practices his musical instru- 
ment. In the western, the child, identifying with the hero, 
always gets the satisfaction of exposing and thrashing this 
villain. 

There are also several miscellaneous characteristics of the 
western which emphasize the star’s heroics. The hero, for 
example, always fights fairly while the villains whom he de- 
feats do not. Further, the hero is often offered positions of 
wealth and prestige, or in these modern westerns, the love 
of a beautiful girl; but the hero proudly refuses these offers, 
choosing to remain an independent hero of the frontier. In 
stressing the heroic qualities of the hero, such details build 
up the psychological satisfaction for the child who identifies 
with him. 

It is another possible minor satisfaction for the American 
child — one that appeals to his pride — to know that it is 
the history of his own country that is being portrayed. 

Each type of western, although following the standard 
pattern, does have its own peculiar characteristics and these 
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characteristics do suggest different psychological satisfac- 
tions. Thus, Charles Starrett — like Superman of the comic 
strips—plays a dual role. On the one hand he is an ordinary 
cowboy, symbolizing what the child of the audience really 
is; while, on the other, he is the respected, mysterious 
Durango Kid, clothed in black, wearing a mask, riding a 
white horse, and appearing in the nick of time — symboliz- 
ing what the child would like to be. 

Some westerns, especially those of Bill Boyd, alias Hopo- 
long Cassidy and Allen “Rocky” Lane often have a mys- 
tery angle, and the suspense satisfactions of the “whodunit” 
become part and parcel of the western. In some westerns, 
the hero might be framed and the crowds turn against him. 
In the end, of course, his true motives are recognized and he 
is more than vindicated. Others have musical comedy teams; 
others, romances between minor characters; others, heroes 
who stand out because they are bullwhip experts; other, 
singing stars; and so on. Each type of western varies slight- 
ly in the characteristics and thereby in its potential psycho- 
logical appeals. 


Vv 


We have been discussing primarily the characteristics of 
the western as they apply to the psychological needs of chil- 
dren. However, almost two-thirds of the western audience, 
say the producers, is composed, not of children, but of adults 
—mostly rural adults. Many of the psychological gratifica- 
tions discussed apply to any group which regularly attends 
the western movie or reads western stories. However, there 
is another particular reason for the popularity among rural 
audiences. 

The rural folk are often quite aware that they are rural. 
Not only are they familiar with the jokes about “hicks,” but 
they are likely to feel ill at ease in a metropolitan city, with 
its crowds, anonymity, bright lights, and sharp characters. 
To these folk, the westerns have a special appeal. The 
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westerns take place in a country setting and there are no 
difficult problems of identification. Also, most of the charac- 
ters, including the star, with their drawls, group singing, 
and casual friendliness, are distinctly rural types. The only 
city-type characters in the standard western are the villain 
gang leader, whom the hero always defeats; and the fat and 
sympathetic, but inferior, comic. 

Thus the rural folk can bolster their own sense of pride. 
It is suggested not only that they need feel no inferiority or 
backwardness, but also that western life can be just as 
dramatic and exciting as anything that occurs in the city. 


Vi 


The foregoing discussion should be tempered by a few 
qualifications. The division and listing of the various psy- 
chological appeals is entirely arbitrary and serves only an 
analytic function. Each individual, of course, is an organic 
unity and responds as such. Also this discussion has intend- 
ed to suggest only possible psychological satisfactions and 
does not presume to apply to all individuals or all children. 
The personality variations among individuals are without 
limit and probably no two will ever see exactly the same 
things or respond in exactly the same manner. Each, ac- 
cording to his own orientation, perspective, and unique per- 
sonality, will select out those elements of the western which 
are most meaningful to him and will appropriately in- 
terpret them. 

Nor have we touched on the problem of the possible in- 
fluence of the western on the child. Exactly what the influ- 
ence of the western, or any mass media, might be is a very 
complex problem about which specialists do not agree. We 
might only note here firstly, that the impact of the western 
depends more on what the child already is.than on the char- 
acteristics of the western itself; and secondly, that the im- 
pact must be seen in the perspective of the total environment 
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— an environment which includes the school, the neighbor- 
hood, the gang, the church, the newspaper, the comic book- 
lets, the radio programs, other movies, and, above all, the 
family. 


Frederick Elkin is a Lecturer in the Cinema Department at the University 
of Southern California. He was formerly a member of the Research Staff 
of the Motion Picture Association of America. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE CONCEPT OF NORMALITY 
IN BEHAVIOR 


Irving A. Lanzer 


An increasing number of Americans is apparently becom- 
ing concerned about their mental and emotional health and 
the related problems of their social adjustment. This may 
be all to the good, depending on how this increasing concern 
is interpreted, and more importantly, on how it is handled. 
But this situation has once more centered attention on the 
problem of what is normal in behavior. On every hand, one 
finds people anxious about their own normality. This is easy 
to understand in a culture with possibly the highest basic 
rates of crime, delinquency, suicide, divorce, and mental 
disease in the modern world, on any significant comparative 
basis. 

Probably, a fundamental factor in this anxiety is the 
emotional insecurity resulting from the semantic uncertain- 
ties and contradictory social implications inherent in the fact 
that the “normal” in behavior has no generally accepted or 
well-defined meaning, even in the scientific universe of dis- 
course. Yet, from every side, we are urged to be “normal’’! 
The major reason why “normality” in behavior escapes 
definition today is that it is a survival from a previous age, 
when the universe was conceived of in much simpler and 
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static terms; and when dynamic and gestalt psychology, 
sociology and anthropology were unknown or in their in- 
fancy. Today, in terms of significant studies of psychoso- 
matic medicine, and of the interrelationships of personality, 
society, and culture, it is doubtful whether the concept can 
have any objectively valid meaning, or have any scientific 
or therapeutic utility. Following the lead of a number of re- 
cent writers in the field,» Gardner Murphy, Wendell John- 
son, Norman Cameron, it might be best to avoid using the 
term, and perhaps to drop it altogether from the vocabulary 
of social science. 

The concept of the “normal” in behavior has different 
and often contradictory meanings today. The normal may 
be used to signify the usual, or the average, or the healthy, 
or the desirable. But none of these necessarily imply the 
other. That which is usual varies in a unique way for each 
individual, and for “similar” situations in different societies. 
But, the usual is not necessarily average, desirable, or 
healthy. The “average” is an arithmetic abstraction, and so 
far as actuality is concerned, may be purely fictional or arbi- 
trary. No real individual may ever be this abstract average. 
Furthermore, the average is not necessarily desirable or 
healthy. The “normal” may also be used to imply some 
normative standard of values—that is, to express some de- 
sirable goals or ideals of behavior. But the concept of desir- 
ability is necessarily subjective, and could not be a part of 
any objective term. If we try to make “normal behavior” 
equivalent to “healthy behavior,” what is healthy behavior? 
Is it behavior which is more likely to lead to the individual’s 
physical survival? If so, is mere physical survival or com- 
fort desirable for human beings under any circumstances? 
But physical self-sacrifice, either partial or complete, is in- 

1Gardner Murphy, Personality, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947. 
Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1946. Norman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York, 1947. 
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dicated for and expected of, human beings, under many 
circumstances, depending on the society; and physical pain 
or self destruction, can often be a source of great personal 
satisfaction to the individual, projectively, both consciously 
and unconsciously. 

Psychiatrically, normality may be used to indicate the ab- 
sence of conflict between the conscious and unconscious 
forces in the individual’s behavior.* But then this would 
necessarily be a relative, dynamic condition, requiring dif- 
ferent evaluation for each individual. Furthermore, this 
usage implies a distinction between behavior acquired by the 
individual by external conditioning from his culture; and 
between behavior elaborated internally from within by the 
person himself in response to largely unconscious emotional 
conflicts. But this is too simple a formula. This approach 
overlooks the fact that individual emotional conflicts gener- 
ally reflect conflicting or inadequate interpersonal relation- 
ships, and conflicting or inadequate socio-culturally deter- 
mined values, attitudes, and techniques. In our highly 
dynamic, complex, urbanized society, with its numerous 
socio-cultural conflicts and inadequacies, it is doubtful what 
proportion of the population can be “normal”—that is, non- 
neurotic, or only negligibly emotionally and mentally undis- 
turbed. Furthermore, this approach evades the fact that 
whether a person resolves his internal conflicts one way or 
another, depends greatly on his social relationships and his 
culture, and the differential opportunities, examples, and 
pressures these provide for one kind of reaction as against 
another. Personality and human behavior cannot be separ- 
ated from society and culture; and this psychiatric concept 
of normality does not really do away with the operation of a 
varying socio-cultural frame of reference and field of be- 
havior. 


2“A Critique Of Cultural And Statistical Concepts Of Abnormality” by 
Henry J. Wegrocki, P. 551 ff. in Personality In Nature, Society And Culture 
edited by Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1948. 
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From any viewpoint, the concept or normality in behavior 
conflicts with the fact that human personality and behavior 
have to be looked upon as dynamic, functioning, configura- 
tional wholes or gestalts. Here the parts have meaning only 
in terms of their interrelatedness, and in terms of their pat- 
terned relationship to the whole. Here the functioning real- 
ity is the whole, and not any of its parts, so that the behavior 
of a person cannot be evaluated except as a totality. This 
viewpoint is also increasingly applied psychoanalytically, in 
terms of the therapeutic emphasis on the patient’s character 
structure as a functioning totality, and on the implications 
of psychosomatic and psycho-social medicine.* It is thus 
now generally agreed that isolated behavior traits, whether 
called “normal” or “abnormal,” can have only diagnostic 
and symptomatic meaning at best, and then only in relation- 
ship to the distinguishing totality of the personality struc- 
ture of a unique individual. By describing behavior in terms 
of any one of its parts or phases, one is thereby destroying 
the essence of the very thing one is trying to describe. Sub- 
stituting the concepts of maturity, or of well-integrated, or 
well-adjusted, for normal, does not provide for any greater 
clarity. Who is to judge the pattern and degree of maturity 
or integration or adjustment — the person, or other people? 
and if the latter, which people, and from what groups, and 
by what criteria? In short, any terms descriptive of or eval- 
uative of human behavior are operationally significant only 
to the extent that they are holistic rather than partial in 
nature. The concept of “normal behavior” is hardly holistic. 

Furthermore, valid concepts for behavior analysis must 
have a situational and field frame-work of reference, either 
explicitly or implicitly. All human behavior is both a product 
of and a response to a situation, in an effort of the human 
being to adjust to that situation and to himself as part of 


8 James L. Halliday, Psycho-Social Medicine, New York, 1948, Norton and 
Company. 
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that situation and hence must be defined in terms of that 
field-situation. Definitions of situations are personal-social 
processes. Being socio-cultural in origin and operation, defi- 
nitions of situations for behavior and criteria of adjustment 
vary from society to society, and culture to culture, and 
subgroup to subgroup; and with the developmental and cur- 
rent effects of differential association and conditioning 
within the group, etc. on the individual. Thus, what is popu- 
larly considered “normal” in our society (such as personal 
aggressiveness and individual initiative) is considered “ab- 
normal” elsewhere; likewise, for such phenomena as hallu- 
cinations, trance, catalepsy, running “amok,” suicide, homo- 
sexuality, etc. In view of this, the sharp limitations and lack 
of utility of any concept of behavior normality become clear 
in our highly differentiated, dynamic, conflicted society, 
where each person is a highly individualistic product of so 
many different and often conflicting situations and groups, 
each with its own criteria for adjustment and definitions of 
situations. 

The concept of normality in behavior also does not har- 
monize with the principle of the uniqueness of the person- 
ality of each human being, especially in modern, differen- 
tiated, dynamic, societies, in terms of each person’s unique 
patterns of development, integration, and adjustment to his 
own uniquely defined situations and social relationships. 
Each human being must therefore be understood primarily 
in terms of his uniqueness as a social personality, rather 
than in terms of his superficial behavior similarities to 
others. What is “normal” would therefore vary with each 
individual, in terms of individual differences, so that a gen- 
eralized concept of normality in behavior becomes opera- 
tionally meaningless. 

Thus, in analyzing or evaluating human behavior, it is 
clear that any one overall term, such as “the normal” is too 
simplistic and static to be adequate. What is necessary is a 
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whole series of interrelated, but differentiated concepts 
(such as happy, effective, adequate, acceptable, appropriate, 
well-balanced, integrated, etc., etc.) in combination to de- 
scribe a particular personality structure or behavior pattern, 
in terms of its uniquely dynamic, differentiated, personal- 
ized, societal, and holistic characteristics. 

Instead of urging people to seek “normality” in their be- 
havior, one might do much better to urge them to seek, and 
to facilitate their seeking, constructive self-expression—as 
defined in terms of certain basically and distinctively human 
characteristics. One such characteristic is the fact that man 
is a social animal. This means that as an animal he is neces- 
sarily a pleasure-seeking creature, so that the behavior of 
an individual must be evaluated in terms of its hedonistic ef- 
ficiency, both on a conscious and unconscious level. But man 
is a humanly social animal, which means that all his pleasure 
drives and gratifications, not excepting physical ones, one 
way or another, (directly or indirectly, explicitly or implicit- 
ly), include socio-cultural, symbolic origins, conditioning, 
expression, definition and evaluation. Man is also a dis- 
tinctively creative creature, both in terms of his distinctive 
biological flexibility and plasticity; and in terms of his dis- 
tinctive learning capacity and general intelligence. Because 
of this, significant “choosing” and planning of behavior, or 
purposiveness, is also a distinctively human process. Hu- 
man purposiveness is necessarily symbolic and socio-cul- 
tural in nature, so that effective human personality 
fulfillment and evaluation requires the individual’s creating 
or otherwise acquiring, and living in terms of, an adequate 
social purpose. This purpose becomes potentially more 
meaningful and fulfilling to the extent to which it is in- 
ternally consistent, is more broadly socially conceived, and 
to the extent to which it accepts but transcends the indi- 
vidual’s physical existence and the implications thereof. 
Thus, human behavior must be understood in terms of its 
personally and socially defined purposiveness. 
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This distinctively human creativity also makes man the 
only species capable of acquiring and to a significant degree 
possessing, insight into himself and into other human be- 
ings, and of his and their environment; and therefore ca- 
pable of changing “human nature” and human environment. 
It is for this reason that the unleashing of the forces of the 
individual’s creativity — emotional, intellectual, physical, 
social and aesthetic — is so powerful a force in psycho- 
therapy.* One must be creative if one is to fulfill himself as 
a human being; and a society is adequate to the extent to 
which it makes possible and facilitates such creativity 
among its members. Also from the viewpoint of social or- 
ganization, one might note that the most universally and 
easily available sources and media of creativity for human 
beings — who are human only by virtue of being social — 
is interpersonal creativity. Interpersonal creativity requires 
self-fulfillment in and through, and with reference to, the 
creativity of other human beings. Purposive, interpersonal 
creativity, operating in terms of one’s unique characteris- 
tics, but socio-cultural in origin, definition, resources and 
orientation, is thus man’s major means of personality ful- 
fillment — that is, of achieving emotional balance and per- 
sonal happiness, while at the same time, accepting, and be- 
ing accepted by, one’s fellow man. These insights, expressed 
in so many different ways by various students of personal- 
ity, social organization, and religion, is probably what 
people are groping for, when they invoke the word “nor- 
mal.” This would indicate that the concept of normality in 
behavior might be useful for hortatory purposes, but it is 
hardly conducive to scientific objectivity. 


4 This thesis is more fully developed in Otto Rank’s Art and Artist, Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1932, and especially in Otto Rank’s Truth and Reality— 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1947. 


The author, Irving A. Lanzer, is a member of the Sociology and Anthro- 
pology Department of -the City College of New York. 

































THE MENTAL HEALTH OF FORTY-NINE 
ECONOMICALLY PRIVILEGED CHILDREN 


Ward Cramer 


I. PURPOSE 


A two-fold purpose instigated the investigation of the 
mental health of economically privileged children. First, 
a comparison was made of children coming from the upper 
and upper middle strata with other “average” children, and 
second, it is hoped that such a study would in some small 
measure assist teachers, parents, and other interested ob- 
servers in obtaining a better understanding of the forces 
which contribute to, and perhaps in greater measure de- 
termine relative degrees of mental health. In a study such 
as this, it has been possible to a degree at least, to clarify and 
evaluate certain mental health concepts, in order that they 
may be used as instruments in meeting related problems. 
Perhaps this analysis will provide an operational method 
whereby some causes as may contribute to social and mental 
maladjustment may be alleviated, or completely eliminated. 
This investigation then provides for a means of mental 
health trait’s identification; it may assist in a deeper under- 
standing of related difficulties, their significance, and their 
implications ; and third, provide some suggestions for meet- 
ing the variety of mental problems as they exist with a 
group of select, privileged children. 


Il. THE PROBLEM 


Mental health is defined here as the mental attitudes and 
adjustment patterns of the individual in terms of culturally 
defined and socially acceptable behavior as derived through 
social interaction. The individual’s framework of values, at- 
titudes, and behavioral patterns condition the extent to 
which he functions efficiently in social situations. Our task 
has been to discover whether or not forty-nine economically 
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privileged children as a group, indicate higher or lower lev- 
els of mental health, than that indicated by a group of 1,000 
“average” children ranging in school grade from 4 to 8, 
found in nine separate school districts, located in three 
states, upon which the California Test of Mental Health, 
was validated. 


Il. MENTAL HEALTH MEASUREMENT 


The California Mental Health Analysis, Elementary 
Series, was used to record the data. The test is a standard- 
ized instrument, organized into two sections of five cate- 
gories each. Section I was designed to ascertain the presence 
of mental health liabilities; and Section II, adapted to the 
detection of mental health assets. Liabilities are those which 
should be minimized or eliminated insofar as is possible, 
assets are those which are to be amplified following recog- 
nition. In other words, the liabilities are those traits which 
represent mental health difficulties. The test includes 200 
items denoting liabilities or assets. 

The authors of the test state that their reliability scores 
do not deviate greatly from other tests of mental ability and 
school achievement. Validity was established through usual 
statistical procedures. 


IV. METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The California Test of Mental Health was administered 
to 49 economically privileged children attending a private 
day school located in Northwestern Pennsylvania. “Eco- 
nomically privileged children” is interpreted to mean those 
children coming from families of the upper, and upper mid- 
dle class levels of our social structure, from upper income 
families who serve in the executive and professional posi- 
tions of a highly industrialized city. 

Children within the school have been grouped heretofore 
arbitrarily on a basis of “mental maturity,” rather than in 
terms of academic achievement. Groupings were designated 
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as Pre-School, Lower School, Middle School, and the Upper 
School. Children tabulated in this survey came from the 
Middle and Upper School levels. 

All students were given the Elementary Series A, even 
though some would traditionally be classified as belonging 
to a third grade level. Test items were read orally to the 
younger children, while they read the questions themselves. 
All questions asked by the pupils for purposes of clarifica- 
tion were answered by a staff member. Ample time was giv- 
en for the completion of the test, while in some cases the in- 
strument was administered in two sections to aid in the 
child’s comprehension. 

The test is divided into two areas, so that scores may be 
tabulated in terms of liabilities, and assets. Each section is 
further divided into five categories. Categories of the liabili- 
ties section are designated as behavioral immaturity, emo- 
tional instability, feelings of inadequacy, physical defects, 
and nervous manifestations. Assets categories are those 
concerned with close personal relations, inter-personal skills, 
social participation, satisfying work and recreation, and 
outlook and goals. 

Obviously, all categories are not mutually exclusive. The 
inability of some individuals to accurately portray them- 
selves has been nullified to a great extent by the disguising 
of as many test items as might conflict with the individual’s 
tendency to over-rate or protect himself. Often the child’s 
overt behavior does not provide a basis for his deeper beliefs 
and attitudes. But by getting at these basic attitudes, one 
may be provided with better insight as to the more intimate 
mental health status of the child, than otherwise. Then, by 
examining these feelings, clues may be observed which may 
aid in the improvement of the individual’s overt behavior. 

The basic data presented here consists of the liability, 
assets, and total scores as achieved by this group of excep- 
tional children. Scores for both total liabilities and total 
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assets had a possible range of 0 to 100 respectively. The ac- 
tual range for total liabilities’ scores was 23 to 87. The 
scores for total assets varied from 58 to 92. The possible 
range for both liabilities and assets was 0 to 200. The actual 
range tabulated was 105 to 177. Individual categories had a 
possible range of 0 to 20. Actual ranges varied with the in- 
dividual, but included scores from 1 to 20 for both sections 
of the test. 


V. ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Questions arising from an analysis of this kind stem 
from a comparison of a select group of children with other 
“average” students, of like age and school grade. Are eco- 
nomically privileged children more mature in behavior; are 
they more stable emotionally ; do they indicate higher levels 
of social skills; are they more adaptable in social participa- 
tion? And what is the relationship between their mental 
health and intelligence? 

Generally it was found that economically privileged dif- 
fered little in levels of mental health traits when compared 
with other children of like age and grade. In all categories 
save two, the children compared favorably with national 
norms, or were found to be higher than average or in some 
cases superior. The two low categories were in the areas 
of nervous manifestations, and behavioral immaturity. 

The mean score for total liabilities was found to be 66.35, 
or a corresponding norm of the 50th percentile. The mean 
score for total assets was 78.50, or a corresponding norm 
higher than the 50th percentile. The mean for both liabilities 
and assets was computed as 144.40, or falling in the 50th 
percentile range. 


LIABILITIES :— 


Behavioral immaturity:—The group studied were found 
to be slightly below the national median (50) in this cate- 
gory. Since the difference is so slight, it may be assumed 
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that the children as a group exhibited average chronological 
- maturity in achieving social expectations. Possible causes 
for low scores (lack of freedom from) might be illustrated 
by the child who is unable to do actual classroom assign- 
ments. He may possibly be exposed to social and emotional 
conflicts within his home situation. Parental disagreement, 
loss of status, teasing by siblings may all contribute to im- 
mature behavior. Illness, dependence, or helplessness may 
also contribute to persistent feelings of immaturity. 


Emotional Instability: —The mean for this category was 
computed at 12.99, indicating the group was substantially 
higher than the national median. The corresponding norm 
for this figure was slightly less than 60. This would indicate 
that these children were more able to resolve a course of 
action fully aware of possible undesirable consequences, 
than children found in lesser score intervals. Children gen- 
erally were free from anxiety states, which often may be 
related to emotional instability. In this case, group mores 
no doubt maintain a high degree of control over the child’s 
activities. It may also indicate better than average parent- 
child relationships, with little rejection. Certainly the group 
as a whole were permitted greater degrees of freedom in 
developing independent thought and personalities. The 
school also fosters a similar environment. The administra- 
tion attempts to hold to a minimum frustrated desires, per- 
mitting within certain limitations, free expression as de- 
rived from a definition of socially acceptable behavior. 


Feelings of Inadequacy:—Superiority in freedom from 
feelings of inadequacy are indicated by the group. The 
mean of 12.19 fell in the national norm scale of the 60th 
percentile. Children of the group had better than average 
acceptance from parents, friends, and classmates. There was 
much evidence in group discussions of extraordinary social 
sensitivity. Students felt secure at home and at school. Atti- 
tudes toward minority groups were better than average. 
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Effects of Physical Defects: —The mean for this category 
was computed as 18.63, or a norm value of 70. In other 
words, the group were extremely free from physical defects 
as well as their effects. Two children in the group had par- 
ticular physiological and functional difficulties. One child 
was afflicted with poliomyelitis, the other suffered an ex- 
treme deficiency in vision coupled with a variety of speech 
difficulties. Both children rated in the 90th percentile, so 
appear to be almost free from any feelings of self-deficiency 
in social situations. The two children had discovered nor- 
mal, or near-normal channels of expression, and had 
achieved status with their group through their willingness 
to compete wherever possible in group games. 


Nervous manifestations:—This is the second category 
where the group did not meet the national median. The 
mean was found to be 13.93 or a corresponding norm of 
above 40. The group then is slightly below average in free- 
dom from nervous manifestations. Children, permitted as 
they were, a high degree of parental freedom, were not over- 
ly dominated by parental censure. Generally children’s in- 
clinations and activities were usually satisfied. In both school 
and home, group recognition is usually afforded the achieve- 
ment of the child. Probably average opportunities were 
permitted in expressing normal emotional behavior. Often 
the repression of guilt feelings rests essentially in the kind 
of socio-economic security afforded, generally not in per- 
sonal attitudes toward parents, sex, and so forth. Children 
are assured a certain amount of success feelings in the 
school, for each is permitted to work at his own rate of 
development. Consequently, children do not compete for 
arbitrary, standardized goals established by the teacher or 
administrator. Fears of examinations, teachers, or grade 
failure are eliminated or at least minimized by the very na- 
ture of the school’s philosophy. Interests are recognized, 
encouraged, and provided to stimulate the thinking proc- 
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esses of the child. Of course, nervous manifestations may 
have a physical basis, although it has been found that many 
are merely overt expressions of emotional conflict. Thus 
they may be related to the phenomena of emotional in- 
stability. 


ASSETS :— 


Close Personal Relationships:—The mean for this cate- 
gory was found to be 78.50, or a corresponding percentile 
rating of 50 as determined by national norms. This would 
mean that the group as a whole compared favorably with 
other “average” children. These children have average inti- 
mate contacts in which they share confidences. An average 
amount of respect is accorded others socially. 


Inter-personal Skills: —The group ranked high in this 
category. The mean was found to be 15.51, denoting a per- 
centile score of over 60. This may be interpreted to mean 
that the group gets along well with other children, that they 
understand another’s motives, and are considerate of other’s 
welfare. As socially sensitive individuals they were able to 
subordinate their personal desires in favor of the needs of 
the group. A democratic classroom climate is continually 
sought after by each staff member. 


Social Participation:—The group ranked high in their 
social participation scores. The mean was 16.09, or a pos- 
sible percentile norm rating of 60. Children did participate 
in group activities cooperatively. Generally they sought the 
company of others, as was borne out in another program of 
socio-metric testing. One identifiable status elevator was a 
demand exerted by the group that each individual voice and 
make plain his contribution to the success of the group. 


Satisfying work and recreation:—The data indicate a 
mean score of 15.53 for this category. The corresponding 
percentile norm was 50. The group indicated an average de- 
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gree of success and satisfaction in its activities, whether 
they were academic, social, or personal. 


Adequate Outlook and Goals:—Superiority was again 
demonstrated in this area. The mean was found to be 16.23, 
or a percentile rating of 60. Apparently the children had 
formulated to a superior degree a philosophy of life which 
proved satisfying to them. It is this framework of values 
which guides their behavior in moral, social, and ethical 
channels. Understanding is sought from their environment, 
thus they are better able to conform and adjust to group 
mores and folkways. 


Mental Health and Mental Ability:—In order to make 
adequate comparisons between these two categories, three 
arbitrary classifications of mental health were made. 

Since there is no clear-cut line between poor, average, and 
superior mental health, it cannot be said that there is one 
single point in a score’s range where it might be decided 
that all lower scores would indicate poor mental health, and 
that all higher scores would denote superior proficiency. 
Nor is there an infallible measure of mental health which 
may be applied to all children in the classroom situation. 
The environmental climate will condition to some extent any 
test results. Therefore, in view of the above, it was decided 
for comparative purposes, that those scores in mental health 
which ranged from 0 to 125, and their corresponding per- 
centile norms of 1 to 20, should be placed in the “low” men- 
tal health classification. Those scores which ranged from 
126 or 161, and their corresponding norm percentiles, have 
been designated as the “average” mental health category. 
Those scores ranging from 162 to 187, and their percentile 
norms of 80 to 99, have been placed in the “superior” mental 
health bracket. Within the average mental health category, 
we find children whose scores range from below average to 
better than average when compared with the national 
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median. Since these classifications are not infallible, it is to 
be assumed that some children with average mental health 
have been placed in the poor mental health category. Con- 
versely, probably no child with poor mental health has been 
included with those showing superiority in mental health 
traits. 

Children of the low mental health category had mental 
ability scores of from 80 to 119 (1.Q.). Ten of the forty- 
nine children were found in this group. The greater pro- 
portion of the entire group were found within the average 
mental health category, where scores for mental ability 
ranged from 80 to 139. Seven of those children found to 
have superior mental health had from average to superior 
mental ability. Scores for mental ability for this classifica- 
tion ranged from 100 to 149 as derived from Kuhlmann- 
Anderson test instruments. Using generally accepted mental 
ability classifications, it is noted that two children who indi- 
cated poor mental health were also found in the dull ability 
category. One dull child was found in the 60th percentile of 
mental health norms. For those children with average intel- 
ligence, five exhibited poor mental health, 15 indicated aver- 
age proficiency, and one child scored in the 80th percentile 
norm. Of the superior mental ability group, three children 
had scores which placed them in the poor mental health 
bracket. Twelve of the superior I.Q. children were found to 
have average mental health. Three students of superior in- 
telligence were also found in the superior mental health 
group. No child with very superior intelligence was found 
below the 49th mental health percentile. Two of the very 
superior I.Q. students were also found in the superior men- 
tal health classification. One child in the near genius intelli- 
gence group, also exhibited superior mental health. 

The mental ability range for the seven children of the 
superior mental health classification, was found to be of 
from 100 to 149. Intelligence scores for the thirty-two chil- 
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dren within the average mental health category ranged 
from 80 to 139. Intelligence quotients for the ten children 
indicating poor mental health ranged from 80 to 119, or 
from dullness to superior intelligence. 

The mean I.Q. for the group was found to be 108.7. The 
mean for those children with superior mental health was 
120.7. The mean for those of poor mental health was 96.0. 
The widest range of mental ability was found to be in that 
group having average mental health. No child with su- 
perior mental health showed evidence of less than normal 
intelligence. Of the ten students within the poor mental 
health classification, two were classified as dull, five with 
normal intelligence, and three with superior mental ability. 

Of the group of thirty-two youngsters indicating aver- 
age mental health, one child had an I.Q. score denoting dull 
intelligence ability, 15 were found to have average or nor- 
mal intelligence, 12 were superior mentally, and four were 
found to be within the very superior intelligence group. 
The superior mental health classification showed one child 
in the normal intelligence group, three to be superior, two 
to be very superior, and one rated with near genius ability. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, an evaluation of the total mental health 
traits of this select group of children would indicate average 
achievement when their scores were compared with those 
derived from national standardized norms. In both freedom 
from liabilities and in total assets, the children indicated 
average development respectively. In freedom from liabili- 
ties, it was found that the group was somewhat deficient in 
freedom from behaviorial immaturity; were somewhat 
above average in freedom from emotional instability; were 
higher than average in freedom from inadequate feelings ; 
superior in freedom from physical defects; and were below 
average in freedom from nervous manifestations. 
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In assets, the group fell within the 50th percentile in close 
personal relationships; indicated a superior level of inter- 
personal skills; a decidedly better than average level of so- 
cial participation; and an average indication of satisfying 
work and recreation. A better than average level of personal 
outlook and goals was indicated. 

In other words, superiority was indicated in such areas as 
freedom from feelings of inadequacy, freedom from phys- 
ical defects, inter-personal skills, social participation, and in 
outlook and goals. Average degrees of mental health were 
found in both close personal relationships, and in satisfying 
work and recreation. Below average deficiencies were noted 
in freedom from nervous manifestations, and in behaviorial 
immaturity. 

Some relationship appears to exist between mental ability 
and levels of mental health, although not too clearly defined. 
Limitations of the investigation are those which are in- 
herent in the testing instruments themselves, the testing 
environment, and the small sample examined. A larger 
study of the mental health of children of upper and upper- 
middle class families, and its relation to mental ability 
should prove of interesting worth. 


Mr. Ward Cramer is with the State University of New York, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 

















COMMUNITY ENGINEER OR COMMUNITY 
COUNSELLOR? 


Max Wolff 


The neighborhood and the community are the best testing 
grounds for the reality and the effectiveness of the demo- 
cratic process. Political machines built up in order to mani- 
pulate the citizenry into decisions and actions determined 
by their leaders are main factors in the deformation of this 
process; the citizen’s lethargy is the most valuable helper. 
It, therefore, is in this area that civic-minded citizens and 
community groups make efforts to awaken the citizenry to 
its social responsibility. Action programs are suggested 
around common problems, which are recognized as such by 
all concerned or at least a great majority of them. The role 
of the citizen within these programs is of cooperative and co- 
decisive character. His defeatist attitute, his feeling of in- 
dividual powerlessness is attacked by being challenged into 
participation. To assure success for these efforts, numerous 
problems must be solved and complicated barriers must be 
surmounted. Requests for help in this field of community 
endeavor have become so frequent that most of the state 
universities and many private institutions of higher learn- 
ing have established special offices for community consulta- 
tion. A new job was thereby created to be filled by the “com- 
munity engineer” or by the “community counsellor.” A 
functional definition of this job is needed. 

A. An engineer is, to quote freely from Webster: “One 
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who designs or contrives, an inventor, also a plotter;” “one 
who manages or runs an engine;” “an efficient manager.” 
The engineer—for bridge or road, electrical or mechan- 
ical—deals with a need presented to or discovered by him. 
His designs as to how to answer this need are based on his 


studies, his experiences and his knowledge of the best use 
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of labor and material available for this specific undertaking. 
He may also supervise the construction work. He has to 
know the qualifications of the human and material factors 
involved. It will be he who directs the work and who orders 
the actions which he deems necessary. He may consult — 
even during the process of the work — with the people who 
decided on undertaking the project and he must be ready to 
deal with labor or its representatives concerning conditions 
of work. But his is the responsibility for the complete un- 
dertaking as manager of the human and material forces 
used in the process. 

The meaning of the age of technology is misunderstood 
if identical words are used to describe both cooperative hu- 
man action and the managing of labor forces and materials. 

The core of the democratic society is a community of co- 
operative participants. Participation in the process of com- 
munity functioning means simply being active in the com- 
munity. It is independent of the citizen’s recognition of his 
share in community life. The role begins with the “being 
there.”” One becomes knowingly or unknowingly co-builder 
of the community; one takes part even through a decision 
not to take part. Consider these examples: 


a. The housewife is a family member, a consumer, a so- 
cial participant, and a citizen participant. As a parent or 
prospective parent she has requirements which become com- 
munity needs; she helps also in the solution of the problems 
which are created in connection with these requirements. 

b. The doctor—independent of his family status—is a 
consumer, a social as well as a citizen-participant—although 
the main impact he makes on the community is a conse- 
quence of his professional activities. 

c. The labor union leader—independent also of his fam- 
ily status—is a customer and a social as well as a citizen 
participant. In his case the influence must be added which he 
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can exert on the community through his representation of a 
powerful pressure group. 

d. The factory owner—even if residing outside of the 
community—originates working facilities, develops working 
habits ; a factory is an important factor for migration to or 
from the community. 


The housewife and the doctor, the labor leader and the 
businessman, the teacher and the mentally handicapped, the 
librarian and the lawyer, the fireman and the child, the po- 
liceman and the shop keeper: they all and many others are 
partners in the making of the community. Their needs and 
their ability to respond to needs are the creative and ini- 
tiating forces in the process of community making. 


a. As consumers: they participate in the forming of the 
business district and the business habits of the community. 

b. As social participants: they form and transform social 
habits in the community. 

c. As citizen participants: by electoral decision they form 
the local government, they influence the decisions of the 
government in power. 

d. As professionals: the prestige which goes with a pro- 
fession indicates the powerful influence of the doctor, law- 
yer, minister, teacher and engineer. 

e. As representatives and with the prestige of organized 
groups: functioning as a pressure group in social as well as 
in political life. 

f. As owner or representative of accumulated capital: 
using economic power to exert social pressure in the com- 
munity. 


All of these social forces and their bearers can rightly be 
called engineers in community making. They participate in 
the design and the management of the community. 

‘The idea of the “community engineer” as a profession is 
contradictory to the democratic process. It means accept- 
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ance of the great manipulator whose anti-democratic char- 
acter cannot be hidden by whatever democratic phraseology 
might be used. Efforts to democratize manipulation do not 
change the anti-democratic character of manipulation itself ; 
they only lead to the Machiavellian paradox that people are 
invited to participate in the process through which they are 
manipulated. 


B. What, then, is the appropriate role of the person who 
is called into a community to help in the organization and 
the process of community activities? His professional obli- 
gation is to counsel the citizenry of a community in its 
efforts: 


1. To realize and to live up to its potential social contribu- 
tion. 

2. To be aware of and to develop techniques of coopera- 
tive community action. 

3. To guarantee implementation of democratic principles 
in the process of community life. 
“Community counsellor” is therefore an adequate title for 
his position in the community. 


The community counsellor must be able to analyze the po- 
tentialities of cooperative action in the community which he 
serves. He must know how to reach the citizenry in order to 
get full participation. 

To analyze the potentiality of cooperative action in a 
community is not identical with finding leaders. The com- 
munity counsellor should not be, nor should he feel it as his 
goal to become, “the community leader.”’ It is his task to 
enable the people of the community to fulfill their obligation 
as community engineers, that is, as community co-managers. 
It must be done in a cooperative spirit and guided by the 
recognition of a common belongingness to a community 
and, therefore, to each other. 

While the community counsellor is a community co-en- 
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gineer as far as he participates through his activities in the 
process of managing the community, he does not, nor 
should he, ‘manage’ the community or its people and so 
become the community engineer. He must not even try to 
function toward the community as the engineer must func- 
tion toward his material. The engineer must be master of 
this material. The community counsellor must be aware of 
the dynamic process of group action and must be willing to 
be a cooperative part of this process. 

The main function of the community counsellor is to ex- 
plain to the citizens the role which they are playing in the 
making of the community as, for example: 


a. By residing there. 

b. By taking part in social life. 

c. By fulfilling their obligation as citizens (by voting, 
etc. ) 

d. By exercising their professions or jobs. 

e. By joining pressure groups. 

f. By investing capital. 


The community counsellor must be sufficiently acquainted 
with the social environment of the community so that his 
advice in the process of democratic community organiza- 
tion: 


a. Will lead to cooperative action based on broad citizen 
participation. 

b. Will accomplish the collectively decided goal accept- 
able to and accepted by as great as possible a majority of 
citizens. 


The community counsellor must bear in mind the inter- 
dependency of the special community to which he is giving 
advice with other communities in the neighborhood or in 
the country. He should view himself as a functionary of 
these broader units with special reference to the one he is 
asked to serve. 
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The community counsellor’s personality must equip him 
to function as a cooperative force. He misses his purpose if 
the community becomes so dependent on him that his advice 
will always find the citizens’ collective O. K. and will lead 
to their request: “Do it for us.” 

These are valuable clues for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the community counsellor : 


a. The degree of self-confidence of the citizenry in its 
ability to make decisions and in its strength to carry 
them through. 

b. The degree of acceptance of the community counsellor 
by the citizenry as 


1. Belonging to the community. 

2. Acting as one of the group. 

3. Participating through his advice in the en- 
gineering of the community. 


Dr. Max Wolff is Community Consultant and Lecturer on “Community 
Organization” at New York University and Brooklyn College. 








POSTAGE STAMPS, PAST AND PRESENT, 
AS AVENUES OF LEARNING 


Maurice P. Moffatt and Stephen G. Rich 


Hidden, but accessible, are the numerous educational 
values which can be derived from even rather casual visual- 
ization of some of the 130,000 postage stamps which have 
been issued since their introduction in 1840. Many of these 
values are known to those who follow stamps as a hobby. 
This is more generally true among adults who engage in 
this activity in a “serious” manner, than among pupils of 
school age who collect stamps. This article is designed to 
focus attention on certain of these values, and in particular 
on such as are of social rather than strictly individual bear- 
ing. Any examples given here should be taken as merely 
those which open channels, along which many ramifying 
further developments in the use of similar means may 
be had. 

Most educators look upon the postage stamp, or assem- 
blages of them, as at most relatively minor forms of visual 
aids. Yet the little adhesive bit of paper, prepaying postage, 
is of itself an actual historical document in many cases, or 
an intriguing first-hand presentation of some item of edu- 
cational content. 

For instance, the blue 5-cent stamp which we affix to a 
piece of mail going abroad, is not merely a government 
security, a promise to furnish five cents’ worth of postal 
service. This it is; but much more. The blue color, for ex- 
ample, is a record of the existence of the first world-wide 
experiment in federalism, which has been in successful ac- 
tion since 1874. The Universal Postal Union, the oldest 
international and world-wide body now functioning, adopt- 
ed at its congress in 1897 at Washington, D. C., an agree- 
ment that each member country’s stamp for the uniform 
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international letter rate should thereafter be blue. Our cur- 
rent 5-cent stamp is the day by day proof that our country 
is a member of the U.P.U., working in world cooperation 
on matters postal. By a remarkable coincidence, the portrait 
on our present blue international rate stamp is that of 
James Monroe, the American who enunciated our most 
strongly-held view of correct relations between the nations 
of the rest of the world and those in our own hemisphere. 
Thus the current 5-cent stamp becomes a piece of original 
teaching material in social studies. 

When the stamp is on the entire envelope in which it car- 
ried mail, “on cover,” as the stamp collectors say, it may 
show more educational values. Sticking to the U.P.U. and 
its smooth working for international service, a letter from 
abroad, insufficiently paid, perhaps at the domestic rate only, 
coming to an address in our own land, may show much. The 
U.P.U. postal conventions provide that such postage short- 
ages are paid, but at double amount, by the addressee on 
delivery. The delivering country, not that of mailing, gets 
the payment and keeps it. 

Thus, we might have a letter mailed at Capetown, South 
Africa, with the domestic rate of a penny halfpenny, ad- 
dressed to Titusville, Pennsylvania. Before it leaves Cape- 
town, it is marked with the U.P.U. international “postage 
due” handstamp (T in circle or octagon) and the amount 
due in French gold centimes at the pre-1914 value. This is 
on the monetary basis which the U.P.U. uses the world 
over. On arrival at an American port, a due marking in 
United States money is also handstamped onto it. At Titus- 
ville, the local post office affixes our own red postage due 
stamps for the deficiency amount — in this case, 6 cents. 
These cancelled red postage due stamps are not only the 
definite receipt for the payment, but the sign that the inter- 
national obligations have been complied with perfectly. 

Here the postal markings and the stamps of the two coun- 
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tries make the envelope a piece of original basal teaching 
material in the social sciences. 

The pupil at junior high school level, who may have col- 
lected stamps in the way typical of that age, is quite likely 
to have a fair knowledge of various isolated facts of West- 
ern Hemisphere geography and history, from seeing such 
matters pictorially shown on his stamps. Argentine Repub- 
lic, coming early in the alphabet and hence early in the 
ordinary junior-age printed stamp album, is likely to be 
fairly well represented in such a collection. This is in con- 
trast to its neighbor, Uruguay, on which almost every 
junior collection is weak. Yet both countries have produced, 
over the years, a great number of different and interesting 
pictorial stamps. 

Thus, the Argentine, when coming up for discussion in 
the social studies classroom — or, for that matter, in a 
geography class or a history class in such schools as prefer 
to keep these subjects “isolated,” — can be presented with 
its postal paper as first-hand evidence for the content which 
has value. Whether it be this country, or Colombia, or Indo- 
nesia, this holds true. Among the Argentine stamps which 
are both cheap and plentiful, there exist those which show 
the following subject matter (We have by no means made 
an exhaustive list) : 

Columbus’ vessels, the “Santa Maria,’ “Nina,” and 
“Pinta;” Rivadavia; Belgrano; San Martin; Argentine 
Declaration of Independence; Arms of Argentine and Bra- 
zil; allegory of “Spain and Argentina ;” “America offering 
laurels to Columbus;” a Merino sheep (wool) ; sugar cane; 
oil well (petroleum); fruit; grapes (vineyards): cotton; 
map of South America; National Anthem and flag; prize 
bull (Cattle Breeding) ; etc. Our own Professor Morse of 
New York University finds place on an Argentine stamp 
because he invented the telegraph. 

One interesting period of modern history in Great Bri- 
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tain is shown strikingly on stamps, most of which are both 
plentiful and inexpensive. We refer to the events between 
1935 and 1940, in which the United Kingdom had three 
kings, one reigning less than a year and abdicating as no 
previous British ruler had done. 

George V, known not only as a beloved monarch but also 
as the world’s premier stamp collector of his time, completed 
25 years as ruler in 1935. One of the loveliest pieces of 
modern steel engraving is the design used for the four 
stamps commemorating his Silver Jubilee in that year. His 
other Dominions brought out similar stamps, all of them 
attractive and some of them strikingly beautiful. He died 
early the next year. Edward VIII, his successor, found 
place on a new, extremely “‘modernistic” and almost austere 
series of stamps during 1936. Hardly were the Edward 
VIII stamps in general use, when that king abdicated. The 
circumstances form a poignant and entrancing bit of his- 
tory, with many a sidelight on the extent of “cultural lag” 
among the upper classes of the tight little island. Then 
comes the large, handsome Coronation Stamp, picturing 
King George VI and his Bonnie Scotch lassie queen. 
George VI appears alone, later in 1937, on the stamps which 
are still in use. 

Interesting envelopes which carried mail, and which are 
marked for actual day of death of George V, day of abdica- 
tion of Edward VIII and day of coronation of George VI, 
are not scarce, nor yet expensive. Such “covers” are actual 
first-hand documents, from which pupils may possibly be 
led to some understanding of how the information in refer- 
ence material and text books is secured. 

The history of the “graphic arts’”—printing in all its 
varied forms — has thus far not been taken into instruc- 
tional content in the social studies. Perhaps this is caused in 
part by the difficulty felt in making objective and real what 
the typical product of each sort of printing process is. The 
little gummed adhesive stamp, not merely before it is used, 
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but on cover or soaked off the envelope after use, can pro- 
vide first-hand material in case anyone should think the in- 
fiuence of the “art preservative or arts” a sociological fact 
that might open vistas to pupils. 


Let us be specific: 


Common everyday letterpress printing, from loose type 
set up, and done on ordinary printing presses, is not infre- 
quent in stamp making. However, it was usually used only 
for small quantities of stamps in remote lands. But the 
“overprinting” done on stamps captured during wars, is 
nearly always of this nature. Any stamp dealer can supply, 
even now, half a century later, inexpensive letterpress over- 
printed stamps of Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
from the Boer War of 1899-1902. Similar work was done to 
provide emergency stamp issues in the Transvaal when cer- 
tain values of stamps ran short in 1893 and 1895. These are 
still very plentiful and cheap. Many other countries supply 
similar and even very recent material of this sort. 

Almost any ordinary French stamp, old or recent, is made 
by letterpress printing from an electrotype plate. British 
stamps of roughly 1880 to 1925 are likewise products of 
this process. 

Lithographic work is not confined to fine old Currier & 
Ives prints, but has been used, at one time or another, for 
making stamps of almost every country. The U.S., for ex- 
ample, made lithographed 1-cent, 2-cent and 3-cent stamps 
during World War I. Known to collectors as “the offset 
issue,” these may be had cancelled, at a dime or two per hun- 
dred. Their appearance is distinctive, as against other 
stamps of same design made by other processes. Uruguay 
provides us some very neat examples of the same design on 
stamps manufactured by the lithographic method and by 
others, with differences in appearance sometimes very strik- 
ing. The Argentine stamps mentioned earlier included 
numerous lithographed products. 
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The fine art of steel engraving, and that of plate printing 
from such engravings, are exemplified on stamps the world 
over. Save for the lithographed three in World War I, and . 
the 5-cent Flags stamps of 1943-44, our own stamps are all 
prime examples of steel engraving. Canada also has made 
most stamps by this process. 

Etching has been used to a limited extent in stamp mak- 
ing. As most parts of the borders of all our U.S. 5-cent 
Flags stamps of 1943-44 were made on the original dies by 
etching, this process can be shown, as to its results, very 
easily. 

The modern photo-engraving and mechanical plate-print- 
ing process, known as rotogravure and used for newspaper 
pictorial sections, has had extensive use for stamp making, 
especially in certain British lands and by Italy. Current 
stamps of Great Britain, Italy, Romania, etc., cheap and 
plentiful, are among the most typical examples. 

Let us consider our own country’s dramatic history, and 
see how a number of our own stamps have portrayed the 
stream of our progress, from its start as a little rill on the 
stern and rockbound coast, to the mighty river it now 
forms. 

We start with the special issue of 1920, commemorating 
the Landing of the Pilgrims in December 1620. The three 
stamps show: The Mayflower; Landing of the Pilgrims; 
the Signing of the Compact in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
Then we jump to the stamps issued in 1932 and 1933, which 
give us the colonial founders, William Penn and James 
Oglethorpe. The Lexington-Concord set of three stamps, 
issued in 1925, shows us another epoch in our development. 
This set, picturing General Washington at Cambridge, a 
Minute Man, and the Battle of Lexington, makes real and 
vivid the events of the crowded era. Then we have the Con- 
stitution stamp, issued in 1937 for the 150th anniversary of 
its adoption. This is a masterpiece of art in miniature, with 
no less than forty faces shown clearly in this fine engraving 
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of the scene when our Constitution was signed. 

We follow this with the stamp issued in 1939, showing 
George Washington taking oath of office as our first Presi- 
dent. This is another gem of the engraver’s art, as well as 
a vivid historical presentation. 

From here on we are faced with a great wealth of ma- 
terial from which to select. The “Standard Postage Stamp 
Catalogue” with its pictures, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s recently reissued book on all our stamps, with each 
one well illustrated, provide sources so adequate for those 
seeking stamps to document our history, that we need 
hardly list any more. 

Thus the stamps of 1904, commemorating the purchase 
of Louisiana, show the men who did that great work. 
Stamps of the 1870’s to 1890’s show Lincoln, Seward, 
Stanton, and others of the men prominent in the mid-cen- 
tury period. We do not forget that General Robert E. Lee 
is featured on the 4-cent “Army” stamp of 1937 and the 
blue 3-cent ‘“Washington and Lee College” stamp of 1948. 

Eras in our history are also shown strikingly by the 1- 
cent “Defense” stamps of 1940, with the Statue of Liberty, 
and the 1939 World’s Fair stamp showing the famous 
“Trylon and Perisphere.” In many respects these two are 
our most satisfactory stamps as artistic productions. 

An interesting side-light is provided by the three large 
stamps made in 1865 for packages of newspapers. These 
are by far the largest our country has ever issued. They 
measure roughly 2% inches wide and 4 inches high. The 
green 10-cent stamp of this series, featuring Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, our first postmaster-general, may well serve as a 
means of making him and his manifold activities real. The 
big stamp creates interest; a host of inexpensive later 
stamps, of 1-cent face value, carry his picture. He is on the 
current orange half-cent stamp. 

The stamps which will be used for any such activities as 
we have considered, may be old or new, used or unused, 
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domestic or foreign. Naturally, among used stamps, those 
which have a heavy cancellation covering much of the de- 
sign cannot be utilized. These form not too large a part of 
any supply which may be obtained. The reader has no doubt 
noticed that recent issues, since 1920, have been cited most 
extensively. For the most part, these can be had in such 
quantities that each pupil may examine his own copy, and 
may keep it with little cost or no cost. Inexpensive magnify- 
ing glasses are bits of apparatus of great convenience in 
using stamps. There is no need for “high power” magni- 
fiers nor for large ones. Indeed, 3-diameter hand lenses, 
even if not “optically perfect,” suffice for every need of 
even most stamp collectors. 

A little effort on the part of anyone interested, will dis- 
close sources of supply. It is rare indeed that a cheap and 
common stamp cannot be found, that shows equally well 
what a scarce one also has as its subject. The cheaper items 
normally show the content better than those which command 
higher prices. This fact is little known except among ex- 
perienced stamp collectors. 

Rarely will any group, whether of pupils in school or of 
adults, be without some ardent or at least steady stamp col- 
lectors among their friends. The duplicates (stamps dupli- 
cating those in their collections) of such collectors can often 
be had for the mere asking. There are stamp dealers in all 
cities of any size, and the seven weekly stamp journals carry 
advertising of stamp dealers everywhere. The stamp pages 
of metropolitan newspapers also carry dealers’ advertising. 

Emphasis need to be put on the fact that there is no use- 
ful purpose served by insisting on unused stamps. The 
gum on unused stamps is sometimes a great inconvenience 
in handling such material. Many stamps may be had in 
quantity, used, and sometimes without even small cost. A 
supply of lightly cancelled copies, with the features of inter- 
est showing, may well be easier to get out of such a lot, than 
securing even a few unused copies at all. Some stamps, 
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however, are very plentiful and inexpensive unused. The 
used stamps also, specially among foreign ones, may show 
interesting place names or relevant dates of cancella- 
tions, a feature providing many an unexpected opportunity. 

Stamp collectors have in recent years shown a conspicu- 
ous increase in collecting with the content shown on the 
stamps as their guiding interest. Formerly, almost everyone 
either collected everything, or collected particular countries, 
or collected one period such as 1900 to 1920, or made some 
one issue of stamps of some one country his chosen field. 
Collecting by content has come to considerable publicity in 
1949 and 1950. Such collecting calls upon those who pursue 
it, for varied and extensive knowledge, and often for con- 
siderable reading, to find the facts which will enable them to 
develop their collections. One of the present authors, for 
example, has a growing collection of stamps showing 
mountains. The reason why any one particular mountain 
is figured on a stamp, or why it is on that particular stamp, 
may take long to discover. The arrangement of the ma- 
terial, and the amount of information to be “written up” 
into the collection, present problems that are far more in- 
triguing than difficult. 

The range of subject-matters which may be chosen for a 
collection according to content is literally unlimited. Some 
subjects are shown on only few stamps; some on many. 
Some are naturally of interest to juniors; some to adults. 
Some link directly with, and derive their interest from, some 
vivid event or experience in the collector’s own life. We give 
a few examples of areas for collecting in which we know 
successful assemblages, of real interest and merit, have 
been made: Ships; railroads; sports; athletes ; bearded men; 
babies; mountains; birds; maps; bridges; automobiles; 
airplanes; highways; the animal kingdom; office buildings; 
waterfalls; schoolmen; inventors; authors; etc. Numerous 
other possibilities will occur almost surely, to any reader. 
He may well find one or more that will challenge his inter- 
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est. Most collectors have more than one such collections— 
cover two or more fields, often entirely unrelated. 

This sort of collecting is sometimes called “topical’’ or 
“subject matter” or even “educational’’ collecting. 

Yet it is not mere pastime activity. The extent to which 
some stamp suggests sociological thinking may well be 
great, if only the collector lets his imagination be not un- 
reasonably inhibited. It is not the end of knowing about the 
stamp, to see how Russian influence dictated the whole de- 
sign, form and content of Poland’s famous “Lone Adhe- 
sive’ of 1860. That can be just the starting-point for un- 
derstanding the social order in which the repressed Poles 
had to frank their mail with this little government obliga- 
tion. The knowledge that the four coats of arms of Cape, 
Natal, Orange Free State and Transvaal are on South 
Africa’s first stamp as a free Kingdom, issued in 1910, 
more or less naturally leads to interest in how this event 
came about, and what may be the story of its development. 

Purposely, we do not give any bibliography or list of ref- 
erences and sources. There is a valid reason for our posi- 
tion. The publications on stamps are in a period of rapid 
growth and much change. What we might suggest as a 
guide today, whether a book or a periodical, may well have 
become obsolete and even misleading, before this article can 
see print. 


Both Dr. Stephen G. Rich and Dr. Maurice P. Moffatt are trustees of the 
Payne Educational Sociology Foundation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“These Our People,’ by R. C. Schermerhorn. D. C. Heath 
and Company, (Boston), 1949, 635 pages. 


This book gives an excellent over all picture of our American cul- 
ture, its multiple segments, and its complicated problems. Its scope 
is confined to a consideration of the American scene of today. How- 
ever, it reaches back in time and returns fo the older cultures of 
Europe and Asia for background settings to illuminate our many 
minority segments. 

The first three chapters are a concise presentation of the following: 
one, the remaining of minorities, what they are, how they emerge, 
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and how their acculturation causes conflict; two, a consideration of 
the facts and fallacies about race present in the thinking of our cul- | 
ture; three, an explanation of the meaning of race and culture in our © 
American scene. . 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a careful presentation — 
of two groups of minorities present in America. One grouping deals 
with racial minorities. Within this framework we get a sympathetic © 
analysis of the American Indian as a representative of a pre-literate 
culture, the Mexican and Spanish speaking American as a representa- 
tive of a mixed culture, the Japanese-American and the American 
Negro. In handling the American Negro he has divided the problem 
into four sections. Namely, the American Negro as a broken culture, 
the American Negro in the Southern segregated pattern, the American 
Negro in the Northern Community. These three leading up to an } 
understanding of his rising militancy. The second grouping deals with © 
the so-called new immigration. Within this framework we meet the 
Italian American as an example of the latest arrival; the Polish | 
American, presented as a Peasant Patriot type ; the Czech and Slovak | 
Americans portraying a dual culture; the Hungarian American, as 
an exponent of honor and sociability ; the Yugoslav American, as an 7 
exponent of group survival. 

The author goes on to a consideration of what he calls the “Peren- 
nial Minority” which is the Jewish Community. He deals here, with 
the historical pictures of the Jewish Community, its status, the recur- | 
ring pattern of anti-semitism and its effects on Jewish personality © 
reactions. 

The last chapters deal with what happens when these myriad 
groups come to live in a common environment. As we live in a com- 
mon environment. As we read we see how the whole web or pattern 
of prejudice develops. In these chapters the author describes the many | 
attempts at reducing tensions that arise in the process of acculturation. | 
In retrospection, these hit or miss attempts of handling policies and 
programs of minorities are clearly seen as causes of our present | 
confusion. 

As a culmination of his presentation he suggests that since one | 
of the primary concerns of the American people is national unity, and | 
prejudice is one of its greatest threats, we need to re-examine the 
existing ambivalence in our behavior and in our thinking toward | 
minority groups. 

The author has drawn upon a wide range of resources in sociology | 
and anthropology, as well as current research in social psychology. | 
The book is basically sound because he has done this. The pattern of | 
his organization and the style of his presentation are his major con- | 
tribution to the field. 

The quality of the quotations he uses from the authorities in the | 
field are warm human appeal. His simplicity of style, his clarity of © 
concepts and his warm portrayal of people makes his book worthy of | 
recommendation for use as a basic text in teacher training. 

Mary V. Thompson 








